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technique was invariably employed by Melfort, and Avaux, the French
ambassador with James in Ireland, found it his chief obstacle in getting
James to listen to him. Like Sunderland, Melfort had a passion for
power, and was quite shameless in his intrigues against his colleagues;
both men were hard workers: no lazy man could have written the long
letters Lundin wrote to Queensberry in the years 1682-85, or the still
longer letters from Rome to Queen Mary Beatrice in 1689 and I690.1
But with these resemblances there was a fundamental difference:
Sunderland was an extremely able man, while Melfort's incompetence
was a byword. He was very plausible, and he had the ability to achieve
high office and to keep himself in it, but no capacity whatever for
administration. Another exasperating characteristic was his perfect
self-complacency: on July 9, 1685, Moray wrote to Queensberry,
"Melfort thinks he can err in nothing", and in July 1689 Avaux reports
that, after Melfort had committed every possible blunder in Ireland
and had organised nothing, he told Lady Tyrconnel "that if an angel had
come down from heaven he could have done no better than he had done
for the King his master**.

Moray was for a time deceived by Lundin; at the time of Lundin's
appointment as joint-Secretary of State he wrote to Queensberry:

I wish him much joy, and as I know him a person loyal and firm
to his friends, it will be none of my fault if we do not live well and
friendly together.

Four months later, however, there were signs that Moray had begun to
find him out, and early in James's reign he was to realise that he aimed
not only at undermining Queensberry, but at discrediting his colleague
and securing a monopoly of James's attention and favour. At the time of
James's accession Moray was wholeheartedly in Queensberry's interest,
Lundin expressed the most fervent loyalty to Queensberry, and these
expressions were no doubt genuine at the time.

A month after the accession, Queensberry and Perth set out for London
to receive James's commands on Scottish affairs. The immediate business
was the assembly of the Scottish Parliament. James's experience in

1 Avaux thought Melfort lazy, but his only evidence, except that as a result
of incompetence his work was negligible, was that he saw Melfort walking with
his wife at a time other men were working; but Melfort was very jealous of his
handsome wife, and would not let her go out alone. No doubt he made up
time when most people were at leisure. Melforf s own account (to Queens-
berry) is probably true: "I am confident hitherto there has been no cause to
complain of my neglect, for I have been as diligent as it was possible to be,
and I am sure, what ever the success may be, I shaU never let want of application
lose any business I have in hand. ... I toil like a horse and have no hour
my own." It would probably have been better for James if Melfort (and he
himself) had been lazier.